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THE Superintendent of the Building Department, Mr. 
Esterbrook, declares that the reason why the new building 
law presented to the legislature last winter was not adopted 
was because the politicians could not decide how the pat- 
ronage should be divided among them. A new bill will 
be presented this winter, and will probably be shelved for 
a like cause. Nothing can be dene nowadays in the inter- 
ests of the public that is not a subject of bargain and sale 
among the politicians. This is a disgrace to the intelli- 
gence of the people of the Empire State, but the rule of 
the politicians will continue, and the taxpayers will be 
robbed and outraged till the honest citizens combine to 
throw off their yoke. But the millenium has not yet ar- 
rived, and the politicians are in the ascendant. 





REFERRING to a recent paragraph in these columns, a 
Western correspondent claims that we were mistaken in 
assuming that a policyholder in a mutual company incurs 
a liability beyond the face of the notes he may have given 
for premiums. He asserts that certain States have pro- 
vided for the organization of limited-liability mutual com- 
panies, but says that where they are not organized in ac- 
cordance with such laws, the liability may be unlimited. 
If he will read our paragraph again he will find that this is 
precisely what we stated: where the liability of members 
of mutual companies is fixed by statute, that ends the mat- 
ter; but there are numerous mutual companies in States 
that have no such limitations as to liability, and it was to 
such companies that the decision of the Michigan Supreme 
Court applies. That decision was to the effect that the 
members could properly be assessed to pay all liabilities 
incurred by the company, regardless of the premium notes 
given by them. Some of the mutual companies under- 
take, by their constitutions, by-laws, contracts, etc., to say 
that members are only liable to the extent of their pre- 
mium notes, but they cannot, of course, override the 
statutes in this matter. Irom the fact that there are com- 
panies wherein the liability of members is limited by law 
and others where the liability is unlimited, it would seem 
necessary for every member to not only know what the 
company itself stipulates in this respect, but also what the 





statutes of the State provide, otherwise they may find 
themselves partners in an insurance business that may in- 
volve them to a disastrous extent. The decision of the 
Michigan Supreme Court was printed in full in our issue 
of the 13th inst., and was very clear regarding the points at 
issue. 





THE Equitable Life Assurance Society has made a new 
departure in deciding to increase the maximum amount of 
insurance written on individual risks from $50,000 to $100,- 
ooo. In taking this action, the company only accedes to 
the growing public demand for trustworthy life insurance. 
The increased prosperity of the times naturally induces 
prudent men to make provision while the sun shines for 
the rainy days that are always likely to follow. Life in- 
surance that insures can be obtained from but a limited 
number of companies at the best, and men carrying large 
lines often experience difficulty in purchasing all the in- 
surance they desire. Some insurance investors, too, have 
marked preferences for certain companies. With the in- 
creasing wealth of the country the aggregation of values 
possessed by any man of means has not much more the 
significance than half so much money a, few years ago, 
Thus the prominent patrons of life insurance are led to in- 
crease the amount of their policies, and hence the raising 
of the maximum amount of its policies decided on by the 
enterprising Equitable. 


SoME of the daily papers have recently had considerable 
to say about the necessity for more legislation regarding 
corporations, asserting that what is most needed is a law 
to protect stockholders from their directors. There is 
much in this, for, under existing laws, a board of directors 
is almost absolute in its control of a corporation, while by 
the use of proxies as permitted, they are enabled to perpet- 
uate their control. Very frequently the salaried officers 
of a corporation contrive to obtain a sufficient number of 
proxies to enable them to control the board of directors, 
and the corporate interest are then virtually administered 
for the welfare of the officers. In most corporations there 
are large numbers of stockholders widely separated, and it 
is almost impossible to get a majority of them together for 
an annual meeting ; their right to a vote must be delegated 
to some one, and those individuals who have personal 
ends to serve are generally the ones who solicit and obtain 
their proxies. The directors in many corporations have 
to be bribed to perform the duties required of them by 
law, and exact a fee -for every meeting they attend. When 
they do come together they pocket the fee and then 
hurry through with such routine business as the officers 
have prepared for them. Stockholders have little voice in 
the management of corporations, as a rule, while the di- 
rectors ostensibly chosen to protect their interests are too 
frequently the servile tools of some ambitious or self-seek- 
ing officer, What is needed is legislation that will more 
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definitely fix the responsibility of directors, and compel 
them, under pain of severe penalties, to honestly acquit 
themselves of the trust reposed in them. A little more 
personal accountability and personal liability should attach 
to the position of a director of a corperation. It might be 
of advantage, also, to prohibit any salaried officer or direc- 
tor of a corporation using the proxies of stockholders, limit- 
ing their use exclusively to persons who have no pecuniary 
interests involved beyond such as adhere to the ownership 
of stock. It is probably not feasible to do away with the 
use of proxies, for stockholders are entitled to be repre- 
sented, but some restrictions can be placed upon the proxy 
abuse with advantage to those whose capital is involved. 
But the reform most needed in the management of corpo- 
rations is something that will compel directors to perform 
their duties in an honest and business-like manner. 





IN the latest issue of the paper published by E. B. Har- 
per, president of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion, it is stated that THE SPECTATOR and The Insurance 
Times have sought to delay proceedings in the suits 
brought against them by that Association for libel. 
After having taken several weeks to digest the alleged 
libels, the attorneys of that Association filed a complaint 
against the proprietors of the papers named. Their attor- 
neys were at once instructed to take charge of the defense, 
and the matter has been in their hands eversince. What- 
ever of delay has resulted, has been in consequence of the 
engagements of counsel, and has been a matter arranged 
solely between the opposing counsel in the cases, and in 
accordance with the customs of the legal profession. It 
has been simply a matter of courtesy between lawyers, the 
principals in the matter having nothing whatever to say 
about it. Some of the policyholders in that Association 
are curious to know whose money is being used to pay for 
the publication of the paper aforesaid, the sole and exclu- 
sive object of which seems to be the glorification of E. B 
Harper. They are of the opinion that the cost of running 
a personal organ in the interests of the president is scarcely 
a legitimate item of expense. 





THE Jewelers’ League of this city recently had quite a 
windfall. Atthe time of the Chicago fire, members of the 
trade contributed liberally to a fund for the relief of their 
brethren who suffered by that calamity. After the trustees 
had disbursed all they deemed necessary there was be- 
tween $12,000 and $15,000 left, which the trustees did not 
know what to do with. The president of the League re- 


cently obtained from many of the original contributors an 
assignment of their claims upon the remnant of the fund, 
and he brought a friendly suit against the trustees for the 
amount so assigned. The courts have just awarded $5000 
to the League and turned the remainder of the fund over 
to the City Chamberlain, and should any of the contribu- 
tors desire to recover their share, they will have to proceed 
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against that official. The League is a benevolent organi. 
zation that is very popular among the jewelers, paying 
benefits promptly and being managed at littleexpense. It 
disclaims kinship with the speculative assessment com- 
panies that are just now so conspicuous. The League, 
however, has an element of weakness that will, unless 
remedied, lead to disaster, and that 1s its ungraduated scale 
of assessments. The young members pay equally with the 
old ones, and there is no increasing cost with advancing 
age. Even benefit societies must preserve the equities or 
lose their members. 





WHETHER electric light wires strung on poles are dan- 
gerous to life and property is a question upon which ex- 
perts are divided. Attempts are being made in various 
cities to compel the placing of all electric wires under 
ground, and the charge that the electric light wires are 
dangerous is being used asa lever to remove them all from 
everhead. Many instances have been reported where the 
strong current of electricity used for lighting purposes, 
when turned from the wires by an accident, has set build- 
ings on fire, and destroyed property attached to telegraphic, 
telephone and fire alarm systems; but that such accidents 
have ever caused the death of any person is emphatically 
denied by several experts, while others are equally certain 
that if such fatality has never occurred as yet it is liable to 
at any moment. While one set of experts assert that it 
is not feasible to place the wires under ground, another set 
are equally positive that it is, and in proof of their asser- 
tion point to the Edison system in New York, where the 
wires are all under ground, and to successful experiments 
that have been made in Europe and elsewhere in this coun- 
try. No doubt exists as to the danger of fire from the 
electric light wires. Underwriters can produce positive 
proof that accidents to such wires have resulted in the de- 
struction of property, and fire department officials have 
had equally convincing proof to that effect. The fact that 
they are liable to set buildings on fire, together with the 
very serious fact that the multiplicity of overhead wires of 
all kinds interfere with the workings of fire departments, 
to say nothing of their unsightliness, should be sufficient 
warrant for the authorities to compel their owners to put 
them under ground. Day by day the network of overhang- 
ing wires in our streets and upon the housetops is being 
added to, and in some parts of this city they are so thick as 
to actually shut out a portion of the daylight. They are 
a serious obstacle in the way of the firemen, causing them 
much delay in getting to work upon a fire, and imposing 
much additional labor upon them when they are forced 
tocutor removethem. The private corporations who own 
them hesitate to incur the necessary expense required to 
put them under ground, and have thus far wielded suffi- 
cient influence to prevent legislation compelling them to 
do so. It is an outrage upon the rights of citizens and 
taxpayers that private interests can be thus permitted to 
override the public welfare, It is to be hoped the investi- 
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gation of the subject now going on will result in such 
legislation as will secure the removal from the streets of all 
electric wires at an early day. They are an eyesore, a nui- 
sance and a peril to property if not to life, besides being a 
positive trespass upon the rights and property of tax- 
payers. The Board of Aldermen has just passed an ordi- 
nance requiring electric light wires to be placed under 
ground within two years, but permits telegraph and tele- 
phone wires to remain asthey are. Chicago passed a sim- 
ilar ordinance some years ago, but the wires have not yet 
been removed from the poles, and it is highly probable 
that the New York ordinance will be ignored in a similar 
manner. 





WE print in another column rather a spicy letter ad- 
dressed by Commissioner Spooner of Wisconsin to E. B. 
Harper, President of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life As- 
sociation. It seems that Commissioner Spooner had so 
poor an opinion of that Association thas he refused to grant 
it a certificate to do business in Wisconsin. Thereupon 
Mr. Harper-wrote him an impertinent letter threatening 
him with the political hostility of the members of assess- 
ment companies in general. Mr. Spooner replies in lan- 
guage more vigorous than complimentary to either Mr. 
Harper or his association. Mr. Harper labors under the 
absurd delusion that the members of all the assessment 
companies are puppets made to dance in obedience to the 
pulling of a string, and that he holds the string. In ac- 
cordance with this absurd idea he is constantly threatening 
that these alleged puppets will cast their votes at the polls 
in opposition to anyone who refuses to do his bidding. 
He tried this bulldozing on Governor Foster and Commis- 
sioner Moore of Ohio, and not only got “sat down on” 
very heavily, but involved a too complaisant clerical friend 
in a way that was exceedingly humiliating to him. It 
would have been thought that his experience with the Ohio 
officials would have deterred him from attempting the 
same game elsewhere, but it seems he tried it with Com- 
missioner Spooner, and again got snubbed. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Harper has very little influence with the mem- 
bers of assessment companies, and has no further warrant 
for claiming to represent them than he had for publishing 
those endorsements of his association by prominent men 
that were repudiated bythem, But he is inflated with the 
idea that he controls the votes of thousands of them, and 
in consequence holds the balance of political power in a 
number of States. A few mere such punctures as Com- 
missioner Spooner gives him may take the conceit out of 
him in time. But what a hard time he has with the insur- 
ance officials of different States. Kentucky, Ohio and 
Maine have refused him admission, and now Wisconsin fol- 
lows suit, while there are several that are so opposed 
to companies of his class that he has not attempted 
to obtain admission into them. Mr. Harper is probably 
beginning to find out that it takes something more than 
bluster and bravado to makea success out of a fallacy, and 
that even bulldozing is lost on some persons. 
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HOW TO REDUCE THE FIRE LOSS. 


HE SPECTATOR has devoted considerable space of 

late to discussing the subject of the increasing fire 
losses of the country, and urging upon fire underwriters 
the importance of their seeking to improve the character 
of the risks they insure, not only in the interests of the 
public, but because it will pay them to doso. In an article 
printed in these columns last week we showed, by statis- 
tics compiled from the annual reports, that the fire losses 
are increasing more rapidly than the increasing valuation 
of property warrants, while the amount of insurance carried 
by the companies is also being largely added to year by 
year. How alarmingly fire losses are increasing is indi- 
cated by the fact that the losses for November are esti- 
mated at $11,750,000, while the November losses during 
the preceding five years averaged only $6,500,000 each year. 
The losses for eleven months of this year are reported at 
over $90,000,000, which makes it highly probable that the 
aggregate for the year will exceed $100,000,000. A corres- 
pondent of The Philadelphia Item, evidently an under- 
writer, discussing the subject, thinks it a disgrace to the 
country that such a vast proportion of the nation’s wealth 
should be squandered each year and the insurance com- 
panies made to suffer soseverely: He asks, “Is there no 
remedy for this idiotic extravagance ?”” He then proceeds 
to give the following as a solution of the problem: 

First—Make ‘‘ over-insurance” a crime by law, holding alike amen- 
able the company, the agent and the insured. 

Second—Make propertyowners first responsible, a /a France, for all 
fires occurring on their premises, unless proven to have been unavoidable 
or accidental, and not attributable to “ criminal carelessness. ” 

Third—Regulate the prices of insurance just like any other merchant- 
able commodity. The standard article is worth so much—scientific ex- 
perience has fixed the rates—and that which is sold lower is ‘* shoddy.” 

Fourth—Reduce commissions to a fixed, fair rate, and end all needless 
competition at cut-rate prices. Let companies run themselves and not 
surrender to brokers. 

Fifth—Make inspections more rigid, and acceptance of rules more 
prudent, and there will be reduced loss rates and fewer cases for the ad- 
juster. 

Sixth—Ignore and stamp out the ‘‘bummers” and “‘ free-booters’ 
who divide commissions with the insured as a bribe to get them into some 
favorite concern. 

Seventh—Have enacted more rigid and practical building laws, and 
then have them entorced for the protection of human life and property. 

Eighth—Transform our fire departments into non-partisan organizations, 
and no longer make them political hospitals for broken-down wire- 
pullers, and thus elevate and improve the standard of our national fire 
service. 

Ninth—Labor without ceasing until the water supply in all our larger 
cities (and in the smaller ones, too, for that matter) is fully equal to all 
reasonable demands. 

Tenth—Drop special hazards off the books until the character is im- 
proved by the applicant, and made at least a passable risk. 

Eleventh—Join the present assuciations into one grand national asso- 
ciation. Bury petty jealousies and school-boy bickerings. Agree no 
lounger to disagree. Adopt uniform policies, standard rates, fixed com- 
missions, and labor with unity of action, and you will solve the problem 
as expressed in the twelfth and last reason briefly and forcibly, we be- 
lieve, viz.: 

Twelfth—Practice common sense for self protection. 


These suggestions are all excellent, and their practical 
application can be secured by the united action of the fire 
underwriters, who are, just at present the greatest suffer- 
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ers from the excessive fire losses. But to prevent “ over- 
insurance,” and to hold propertyowners criminally respon- 
sible for fires occurring through carelessness, etc., requires 
legislation; and, as legislators are generally prejudiced 
against insurance corporations, it will require the strongest 
influence the underwriters can command to secure the 
passage of the requisite laws. Divided as the companies 
are in regard to almost everything pertaining to the busi- 
ness, it would be almost impossible to unite them in any 
effort to secure legislation for their own protection. If 
they will not unite for this purpose, how can it be expected 
that they will harmonize sufficiently to “ regulate the price 
of insurance,” to “ reduce commissions to a fixed, fair rate,” 
or to reform any of the unbusiness-like methods that are 
now the life and soul of the disastrous competition for busi- 
ness that so many of them are prosecuting? Since the 
days when the National Board was in its full vigor, the ten- 
dency of the business of fire underwriting has been down- 
ward; the demoralization brought about has wrecked 
many promising companies already, others are floundering 
among the breakers, and still others have little hope of 
reaching smooth water again. 

As we have shown that the fire losses are increasing more 
rapidly than the property valuation of the country in- 
creases, it is well to endeavor to ascertain why fires are 
more frequent and disastrous than formerly. Officials 
charged with the extinguishment and investigation of fires 
give us a long catalogue of causes, which is more in the 
nature of a description of the means employed in starting 
them than of the actual initial causes inciting the confla- 
grations. It would besufficient in a large majority of cases 
to charge the fires to carelessness or recklessness. Prop- 
ertyowners have been educated by fire underwriters to 
ignore the fire hazards attaching to their property, and they 
have consequently grown careless and reckless, confident 
that, in case of the destruction of the property, the insur- 
ance companies will fully indemnify them for their loss. 
If they are not over-insured, they are very sure to have 
their property covered to its full value, and too many of 
them are only too anxious to convert it into cash. They 
are not sufficiently depraved to become incendiaries, but 
the fact that they are fully insured destroys their interest 
in providing proper safeguards against fire, and makes 
them careless as to the means by which it may be commu- 
nicated. Owners of buildings are less watchful of their 
tenants, and tenants feel less responsibility, when they 
know that both building and contents will be paid for, if 
burned, by the insurance companies. Tenants are con- 
stantly introducing new hazards into their business, re- 
garding which the owner of the building says: “Oh, it’s 
all right if the insurance companies don’t object.” In 
their competition for business the companies have reached 
that point where they “ don’t object ” to much of anything, 
as is indicated by the numerous instances of reckless un- 
derwriting reported in our “surveys” from week to week. 
In fact, what with company managers, agents, brokers, 
clerks, porters and office boys jostling each other to se- 
cure business, the concessions made are so many and of 





such a sweeping nature that propertyowners have matters 
pretty much their own way, and can get all the insurance 
they want at rates that are wholly inadequate to the risks 
assumed by the insuring companies. This state of affairs 
induces carelessness, and it is not to be wondered at that 
fires are numerous and disastrous. Take the list of causes 
of fires given by the authorities of any city, and it will at 
once be seen that a majority of them could have been pre- 
vented by the exercise of proper precaution and ordinary 
intelligence. It is true that new hazards are being con- 
stantly introduced, especially in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, but they are, as a rule, well understood by under- 
writers and propertyowners, and the exercise of care and 
prudence would render them comparatively harmless. The 
proper remedy for carelessness and recklessness on the part 
of propertyowners and underwriters, is such legislation as 
will prohibit the companies from paying more than three- 
fourths of a proved loss. Let propertyowners once under- 
stand that, in case of the destruction of their property by 
fire, they can only recover three-fourths of their actual 
loss, regardless of the amount of insurance they carry, and 
there will speedily be an end to over-insurance, and a de- 
cided improvement in the exercise of diligence in provid- 
ing proper safeguards to prevent fires. While such a law 
would unquestionably reduce the volume of premiums 
received by the companies, it would so reduce the fire 
losses also that they would find a much greater profit on 
the reduced volume than they now receive. But because 
there would be a falling off in premiums, there is little hope 
that underwriters will unite to secure the passage of such 
a law, although many of the more conservative ones are in 
favor of it. 

It is an easy matter to suggest remedies for existing 
evils, as the correspondent of The Item found, but it is a 
far more difficult thing to secure their adoption. Under- 
writers have it in their power tocompel propertyowners to 
improve their risks to a reasonable degree of safety, and 
to adopt proper means for extinguishing fires; they have 
but to refuse to insure property whose owner will not com- 
ply with their reasonable requirements, or put his rate so 
high that he will find it cheaper tomake the improvements. 
They have the power to do this, but will not use it; they 
have got into a demoralized condition and do not seem to 
desire any improvement of it. For years they have, as a 
rule, been losing money. By united action they could 
speedily convert the loss into a profit, but all the numerous 
efforts that have been made to bring about unity of action 
have proved to be lamentable failures. The few compa- 
nies that have made money are-+hose that have used the 
greatest amount of discrimination in the selection of their 
risks, and have had the courage to refuse inadequate pre- 
miums. Were aJl the companies to follow their example 
there would be asgreat a scramble among propertyowners 
to improve their risks as there is now among the companies 
to secure them regardless of the hazard. A little unity 
of action and firmness on the part of fire underwriters 
would speedily result in a reduction of the fire losses and 
a decided improvement in the character of their business. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


NEW ra‘es on theatres are under discussion which are said to be very 
much in advance of rates heretofore paid, and it is proposed to allow ten 
per cent for co-insurance on all policies paying tariff rates. Several under- 
writers with whom we have conversed on this subject believe that ten 
per cent is not sufficient inducement to the owners of buildings to adopt 
the co-insurance clause, and that they will prefer to pay fifty cents addi- 
tional rather than take any part of their own risk, but as the matter has 
been for some weeks in the hands of a committee, it is probably as near 
to the correct limit as itcan be made. There are many companies 
which decline theatres altogether quite active in their endeavors to 
raise the rates, which is quite anomalous, considering that they do not 
intend writing them. 


THE new standard ratings, which have been from time to time post- 
poned, were recently the subject of local board action, and were re- 
adopted. They will take effect about the middle of January, and will 
not be oppressive to owners of buildings or tenants who are sincerely 
desirous of making their risks comparatively safe against fire. The 
principal change is in the waiver of the ten cents charge for trapped 
elevators. There was a palpable absurdity in charging ten cents for 
an open skylight and the same for a trapped elevator. The new ratings 
will affect many risks, but with the ten cents deduction for the auto- 
matic alarm, the rates on the most prominent risks will remain un- 
changed. There ought to be a rest given to the standard schedule 
af‘er this. 

THE Concordia of Milwaukee and the Commercial of California have 
hoth commenced taking risks in this city. The former company is un- 
derstood to be doing a “Clinton” business, being located in that office. 
If successful in getting enough of it, the Milwaukee company will do 
well. The Clinton has the lion’s share of the “swamp” or leather 
business of this city, and has coined money in it, even at the low ra‘es 
prevailing. 

* % ca 

IF the new theatre rates now pending prevail, they will apply to 
Brooklyn and Jersey City as well as New York. The new rate on the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music will be about four and a half per cent, 
which is a prétty stiff advance from two and a half. The cheap 
theatres on the east side, most of which are poor risks at any price, 
will rate more than five and a half, and one or two at five and three-quar- 
ters per cent—and all become subject to ten per cent commission. 


THERE is a curious method employed by several companies to secure 
their shares of the tannery business of this vicinity. Several large com- 
panies have made arrangements with a brokerage firm through whom all 
such risks are taken, and lately an agency company has made a similar 
contract, At first glance, it seems odd that local offices of this city 
should surrender control of such an important branch of their business 
to brokers, but as they find it profitable and lucrative, we presume that 
the end justifies the means. The idea has more than once been 
broached to have all eity business of local companies done by an agent, 
who should report to the company the same as if located elsewhere, 
but thus far the plan has not been adopted. As it seems feasible for 
the German-American to farm out its tannery business in this way, why 
is it not equally feasible for some of the smaller companies to farm out 
their city business in the same manner, What has been done with tan- 
neries could be done with mercantile risks just as easily. 


* % ny 


THERE are surmises that another small company of the Lorillard 
stripe will shortly reinsure and retire from public gaze. The trouble is 
that several of the lesser lights among the non-agency locals, which for 
several years appeared to be on the downward grade, have actually 
been on the gain for the past year. They have stuck pretty closely to 





the agency business, or have limited their agency risks to Chicago ex- 
clusively, and made money on the advancing rates. The reports for 
the past year are really expected to show increased net surplus funds, 
and the prophets who have predicted their decease are likely to miss 
their guess. 

od ws cs 

MORE cotton losses from the South are among the more prominent 
experiences of the past week, in which Baltimore contributed a lead- 
ing part. “‘ King Cotton” seems to be in danger of dethronement by 
“ King Fire,” and the insurance companies are by no means disinter- 
ested spectators, 

w . * 

THE companies contesting the loss of the Crescent Mills Company 
in the Lodi bleachery last winter, on the ground of non-concurrence of 
policies and difference in their contributions, have been worsted in the 
first encounter in the courts, The case, if carried on, will settle some 
very knotty problems connected with contributions under blanket and 
specific forms, but at present the chief beneficiaries are the lawyers. 

THE winter storms have played havoc with barges in the harbor 
and close by. The principal sufferers are the insurers, and they have 
had sufficient light on the subject of barge risks to double the rates. 
The losses this season have been unusually heavy. 

< i ww 

AN up-town dry-goods dealer has amused some of his insurance 
friends lately by asking whether it is true that the Masonic Temple 
was insured for three years at thirty cents, and fhen going into semi- 
hysterics because his own rate has been advanced above one per cent 
within a few months. He is incapable of perceiving the difference in 
the risks and incredulous when told. Well, all the wisdom is not con- 
centrated in the retail dry-goods trade, nor in the fire insurance busi- 
ness either. Possibly there are fools in both, although neither of them 
care to admit the fact. 


” 
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THE Boston idea of revoking the licenses of brokers who don’t pay 
their bills promptly is a good one, and would be practicable here but 
for the outside companies. The moment anything is proposed to be 
done by the tariff companies to tighten the reins over the brokers, the 
non-tariff offices begin to curve their spines and bow their prettiest to 
the brokers, as if to say: ‘“‘ Walk into our parlors and we will be more 
liberal,” and by this means the brokers are encouraged to defy the 
tariff companies. And they do it. 
w * + 
CALENDARS are being distributed again by the thousand and tens 
ot thousands. Many of them are neat and tasty, but a majority answer 
the description given by a “cullud” woman who entered a country 
store in Alabama and said she wanted a new “ caliker” dress, “ nuth- 
in’ loud or gaudy, but one with plenty of red and yaller init.” The 
predominance of the “ red and yaller” is quite marked this year. 
¥ ww 
NEw ENGLAND factories are being offered in this city so numerously 
by certain brokers as to suggest that there is a screw loose in the rat- 
ing somewhere. The companies, however, are not easily captivated 
by these offers. 








INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 





THERE are 12,000 fire companies and 800,000 firemen in Germany and 
Austria. 

A NEw insurance law is to be laid before the Swedish society of insur- 
ance companies. 

Tue Italian company that was established early in the year at Turin, to 
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insure ‘‘ against the mortality ” of silk worms, has itself quietly given up 
the ghost. 

AT Celle, Germany, a Bee Insurance Union has been formed. The in- 
surance is against fire. 

LA GUYENNE MARITIME of Bordeaux has been reconstructed, with a 
capital of 1,000,000 francs. 

THE Magdeburg Hail Insurance Company is said to have a surplus for 
the current year of 650,000 marks. 

Tue Liverpool, London and Globe is to extend its agencies in Ger- 
many. Offices will soon be opened in Thuringia. 


THE Europe Commerciale is the title of a new Paris company for in- 
suring against losses in business. The antecedents of its founder are not 
sugyestive of unlimited confidence. 

THE Swedish Personal Estate Insurance Company gave the sum of 
15,000 crowns to the fire department of Stockholm (the company does not 
operate outside of that city). It paid out only 10,748 crowns for losses. 


THe article in a New York paper about the manner in which the Berlin 
firemen endeavor to put out a conflagration is a subject of sharp criticism 
in the Berlin papers. However, the German papers have translated the 
article and the Berliners are best able to judge. 

Tue Deut. Vers. Zeitung remarks that with all the improvements made 
in the Berlin fire department it has not kept pace with the increase of 
area and change in building. Lately there is a movement to send out the 
city engines to putting down fires in the neighborhood. 

Tue Vienna fire department is to be increased from 180 to 200 men, 
but this number is considered totally inadequate for a city like Vienna. 
There are only 12 steam pumps and the pay of the firemen is not sufficient 
to maintain them. (The population in 1882 was 719,919.) 

ANOTHER case has been decided by the same tribunal in the case 
of the “‘Salvador.” It was shown that the merchandise specified in the 
bill of lading had not been put on board—at least not in their entirety— 
and the false declaration rendered the contract null and void. 


THE new insurance in Germany during 1882 were for a total of 340,- 
287,238 marks. There are 48 life insurance companies in Germany. 
Gotha has alone insurance to the amount of 415,458,000 marks: the Ger- 
mania of Stettin, 241,455,052 marks; the Stuttgart Life Insurance and 
Bank, 187,203,491. 

BERLIN is to have a special insurance company for servants. In Dres- 
den and Stuttgart, however, such insurance is compulsory. As there 
are 65,981 servants in Berlin, there isS certainly something to be done. 
The dynamite fund constitutes the most popular of New York servants’ 
insurance institutions. 

THE Tribunal of Commerce of the Seine has just decided a case against 
Captain Legonac of the ‘‘ Nircy Marie,” which he abandoned at sea. The 
vessel had sprung aleak but the captain took no measures to stop it. He 
will receive no insurance money, however, the Court deciding that he, 
himself, was the cause of the loss. 


M. Escne died lately in St. Petersburg. He is spoken of as having 
raised the business of reinsurance to its highest development. When- 
ever he came to Vienna he would hire an entire floor of a hotel and 
would be accompanied by two or three secretaries. He was also the 
agent for the Caisse Barbet—an institution which has "caused enormous 
losses to insurance.companies. 


THE report comes from Holland that the low premiums for fire risks 
have had the effect of creating a great many abuses in this respect. The 
company sent agents into the country districts and has annulled a number 
of policies by reason of the reports transmitted. Amsterdam itself, by 
the way, had lately a very disastrous week of fires, and the four steam 
engines, four hand-pumps and the floating pump had enough to do. 


‘* ARE accidental insurance companies life insurance companies?” is 
the question that was to be treated of in the Journal des Sociétés Civiles 
et Commerciales, and the Moniteur des Assurances takes up the subject. 
The writer in the former journal cut his article down to a few lines con- 
sidering accidental a misnomer. There are great differences between the 
two ; neither age nor bodily health is considered in the former, and the 
question of death is not the principal and only one. 


THE appropriations for the Berlin fire department for 1884-5 are now 
under consideration. The force comprises; 1 fire director, 1 fire inspec- 
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tor, 4 fire captains, 7 reserve fire captains, 5 sergeants, 1 sergeant-at-arms, 
I sergeant depot manager, 8 master engineers, 63 head firemen, 249 
firemen and 426 hosemen. There are besides the engine drivers anda 
teacher of gymnastics and a physician. The total cost of all these 780 
men is only 1,385,996 marks, or some $346,499 per annum. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Mutual Reserve Officially Pronounced a Fraud. 


A PRESS despatch this week from the capital of Wisconsin says that 
‘*Tnusurance Commissioner Phil. Spooner is waging a relentless war on 
bogusinsurance companies. The recent disclosures show that the fraudu- 
lent companies, with their headquarters at Anamosa, a little place in 
Iowa, have agencies in Wisconsin, and are doing a large business among 
the farmers. A few days ago the agent at Waukesha of one of these bogus 
companies was arrested on the charge of fraud, and then it was ascer- 
tained that this agent alone had written out risks in his district aggregating 
$3,000,000. E. B. Harper, president of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association of New York, it is charged, is under indictment for obtaining 
money fraudulently. Ina letter to Commissioner Spooner he expresses 
much wrath for his course in refusing the company admission into this 
State. He states that Governor Rusk, if at all alive to the interests of the 
people, will demand the Commissioner’s resignation. He also threatens 
political vengeancé upon Mr. Spooner, and states that the defeat of Cor- 
nell of New York and Foraker of Ohio was the result of a policy adopted 
by his and similar associations to that effect. President Harper intimates 
that the combination of such associations as his, with a good backing of 
money, will turn the tide in favor of an administration that would grant 
them license to operate in this State. 

‘* Commissioner Spooner, in reply, sent the following : 

‘* MADISON, December 19, 1883. 
‘* To E. B. HARPER, New York: 

‘* DEAR Str—In reply to your favor of the 17th inst., I would say that I still ad- 
here to my previously expressed opinion that your concern is a fraud, and notwith- 
standing your threats of political vengeance, a certificate of authority to transact 
business in Wisconsin will not issue to you during my administration of this office. I 
will have no further communication with you on the subject, and thus give you the 
more time to answer the indictment found against you in Philadelphia for defraud- 
ing Mrs. Caroline M. Randall and others. 

‘““P. L. SPOONER, 
‘* Commissioner of Insurance. 

“Mr. Spooner says that he is making an aggressive war on all co-opera- 
tive associations not authorized by law to act in this State.” 





Alleged Case of Defrauding a Co-operative. 
Rurus W. PEAcock, a well-known physician of Jersey City, and Elam W, 
Corey were arraigned before Justice Stilsing, in the First District Police 
Court in that city a few days ago on a charge of conspiracy to defraud the 
American Legion of Honor. Dr. Peacock is the examining physician of 
Union Council, one of the branches of the order. In June Jast Marvin 
B. Corey, a son of Elam W. Corey, was admitted to Union Council on 
Dr. Peacock’s certificate that he was physically sound. He was insured 
for $5000, of which $2000 was to be paid at his death to his father and 
$3000 to his cousin, Eva Williams. In about two months Corey was taken 
ill ; he was attended by Dr. Peacock until October, when he died, as Dr. 
Peacock certified, from pneumonia. About that time Miss Eva Williams 
a niece of Dr. Peacock’s wife, was visiting at the doctor’s house. After 
Corey's death Dr. Peacock showed her a paper and asked her to sign it. 
She saw that it was a certificate of Marvin B. Corey’s membership in the 
Legion of Honor, and that it provided that $2000 should be paid to Elam 
W. Corey and $3000 to Eva Williams, Marvin B. Corey’s cousin. Miss 
Williams told Dr. Peacock that she had no cousin of that name and re- 
fused to sign the paper. Subsequently Corey’s father saw Dr. Peacock 
and then learned for the first time that his son was insured for $5000, He 
told Dr. Peacock that his son had no cousin named Eva Williams, but 
the doctor took him to New York, and at Twenty-third street and Eighth 
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avenue introduced him to a young woman as Eva Williams. Corey and 
the young woman returned to Jersey City, where they met John D. Har- 
rington, a prominent member of the order; John Philips, secretary of 
Union Council ; and John O. Reilly, treasurer of the council. Young 
Corey’s certificate was produced and Corey and the young woman signed 
their names to it.. In due time two drafts, one for $3000 and the other 
for $2000, were sent from Newark by John M. Gwinnell, the supreme 
treasurer of the order, Corey and Dr. Peacock took the drafts to the 
Germania Bank and had them cashed, Corey keeping the $2000 and giv- 
ing Dr. Peacock the $3000. 

In the meantime Miss Williams told Mrs. Frederick W. Pangborn 
about Dr. Peacock’s request of her. Mrs. Pangborn repeated it to her 
husband, who is a member of the order, and he wrote to the supreme 
secretary in Boston, and in that way an investigation was started. Chief 
of Police Murphy closely questioned Dr. Peacock and Corey after they 
had been arrested by Detective Hutton. Corey declared that he had been 
duped. ‘On last Monday night,” he said, ‘‘Dr. Peacock sent for me 
and told me there was trouble brewing about the affair. He handed mea 
letter addressed to myself, and told me that I must goto Pennsylvania at 
once and post ii. I took the letter, but had not followed his directions at 
the time I was arrested.” The letter was as follows : 

HALByY, PENN., December 13, 1883 
You must excuse me for not writing sooner. You know how far 
it is out in the country where I thank you for your kindness in 
me my share of dear cousin Marvin's insurance. It came all 
I will let you know when 


DEAR UNCLE 
I have been living. 
drawing and sending 
right. I am now at the depot and will start this evening. 
I get settled. Don't know just where I will stay. 

Your niece, Eva WILLIAMS. 
) see some friends fifty or sixty miles from here. 
West 


S.—I will stop t 


I will get 


P 
EVA. 


through ticket for the far 


The address on the envelope was: ‘‘ Elam W. Corey, No. 20 Magnolia 
Dr. Peacock admitted having received the $3000 
and said he had After making that 
statement the doctor said he regretted having admitted so much and re- 
fused to answer any further questions. Miss Eva Williams testified that 
the signature on the certificate was not hers, and John Philips, the treas- 


urer of Union Council, testified that she was not the woman who signed 


avenue, Jersey City.” 
used some of it to pay his debts. 


the certificate in Mr. Reilly’s house. 
John D. Harrington and Dr. Peacock have succeeded in securing bail 
in the sum of $15,000 each. 


E. B. Harper and the Widow Randall. 

Epwarp B. Harper issued, at the expense of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, a circular, dated October 30, 1883, in which he asserts 
that in relation to the indictment for conspiracy against him and his 
partner, Tobias A Durney, for conspiring in Pailadelphia to defraud the 
widow Mrs. Caroline M. Randall of $1500, that he was first made aware 
of the existence of that indictment by THE SpEcrATor, and that no de- 
mand upon him (Harper) has ever been made for any claim under it. We 
meet this audacious assertion by publishing a copy of the letter, dated 
October 19, from the son of the widow Randall, demanding a settlement 
of the said claim: 


COMMONWEALTH ! 


vs. | 
HARPER AND TOBIAS {| 
\. DURNEY. | 


2. S 


EDWARD B 





No. 528 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 2 


October 19, 1883. 5 
EDWARD B. HARPER 
Dear Sir—After a lapse of many years, your whereabouts have been made known 
to me. I take this, the earliest, opportunity to call your attention to the above case, 


which has been long pending in our criminal court and untried to this day, owing 
to your prolonged absence. 

It may be that your hasty departure from this city in 1866 prevented your ob- 
taining the knowledge that a true bill of indictment had been found against you by 
the grand jury of this county upon the complaint of Mrs. C. M. Randall. 

If you will refer me to your counsel, I will have the district attorney arrange the 
time for trial, and, it possible, avoid the necessity for an application to the State 


authorities for a requisition. 
Respectfully yours, 


(Signed) EpMpD. RANDALL. 
Mr. Harper attempts to make a great point to the effect that he never 
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was arrested and never gave bail under the warrant, but it is no credit to 
Mr, Harper that he escaped the grasp of the law, instead of meeting the 
issue fairly. The truth is,as Mr. Randall explains, that Harper never was 
arrested or obliged to give bail under the conspiracy charge, because he 
hid from justice, and, in spite of the constable employed by Mr. Randall 
to watch his (Harper’s) house for days, escaped. His partner, Durney, 
was arrested, however ; the hearing was adjourned in the hope of catching 
Harper, and, finally, Durney was bound over, and he and Harper in- 
dicted for conspiracy. Yet Harper would persuade us thathe knew 
nothing of his partner’s arrest or of the indictment pending against both. 
Mr. Harper challenges THE SpecTaToR to produce documents showing 
that he was to become responsible for the $1500 due the widow Randail 
and promises that he will, in case they are forthcoming, pay the amount. 
Mr. Harper was, however, the leading member of the firm of Harper, 
Durney & Co., and the claim was preferred against the firm before its dis- 
solution, which renders him responsible.—/nsurance Times. 





The Brooklyn Fire Department. 

Tue Brooklyn Fire Department is shown to be in a thorough and effi- 
cient condition by the report of Fire Commissioner Partridge. If the re- 
commendations made are carried out, and we hope they will be, the con- 
dition of the department in complete equipment and good organization 
will serve to enbance the high standing which it enjoys among the depart- 
ments of the other great cities. These suggestions are practical, are not 
of an extreme nature, and that especially referring to the strengthening of 
the forces on the water front deserves commendation and attention. The 
plan of regulating salaries of unranked members according to length and 
efficiency of service is a good idea, and can only be subverted by the pre- 
dominance of political intrigue in the management of the department. 
The Commissioner also commends as of pressing importance the extension 
ofthe telegraphic facilities tor notifying the various companies of fires. 
The wisdom of this is manifest. A small force, thus enabled to act 
promptly, is more to be relied upon than a more numerous body subject 
to delay. He considers a telephone system for the use of the Brooklyn 
Fire Department alone, with wires centreing at headquarters, and pro- 
vided with switches for making necessary connections, as almost indis- 
pensable. 

Appended is a comparative statement of fires, losses, force, population, 
eic., of Brooklyn, from January, 1872, to November 30, 1883, inclusive. 
The figures as to population for 1875 and 1880 are from the census, the 
balance being estimated : 
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Ri nds erase ens $207,952,332 320 $1,728,070 14 6 183 | $324,986 
eee “16,282,870 269 699,185 16 5 196 328,000 
1874 220 269,107 298 636,385 16 a 204 335,700 
1875 225,191,875 353 909,352 16 5 206 339 500 
GOs on cescbhiced 227,013,123 385 712,490 17 5 214 372,900 
eee 229,593,016 371 1,125,656 17 5 217 386,250 
Pidiarccencse 233.342,004 382 304,314 18 5 25 351,330 
SO Sccehsecenns 232,295,699 404 608,243 18 5 230 340, 800 
SN cane Bick sed’ 234,835.991 407 1,682,540 19 5 235 355.550 
I88I........0...- 255,205,945 | 518 825.947 19 5 244 | 357.165 
Sister eaceseant 283,738,317 595 »338,272 19 5 284 382,950 
eer ee 298,936,506 622 735,977 20 5 293 393.950 





*Eleven months. 





Public Interest in the Dwight Case. 


A LIFE insurance official is credited with saying the following, by The 
New York Commercial Bulletin, regarding the fight made by the life com- 
panies against the payment of their policies to the heirs of Col. Dwight : 
‘* You must understand that $20,000 is not what we are fighting for. It 


is not a mere quibble over the amount of this one policy, large as it is. 
We are fighting for the protection of all honest insurers. 


Since 1842 the 
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life American insurance companies alone have paid back to policyholders 
over $875,000,000. We now hold in round numbers $475,000,000 of 
assets. These belong to the insurers, not to us officers. People talk 
about soulless corporations. I tell you this money belongs to people 
with souls, but who are liable any day to leave widows and orphans. We 
hold these funds in trust for those heirs, and are responsible to honest 
insurers for the faithfulness with which we guard these assets from artful 
schemers. There are thousands of people trying to get insurance, to rob 
us ; they would even commit suicide to get a chance at this money. Now 
I think it is our duty to keep those follows out, just as much as a bank 
should guard against burglars, sneak thieves and confidence operators, 
We don’tlike this litigation. It is a great care and bother to us. It will be 
easier to pay and let the matter go, just as it would be more comfortable 
to a banker if a burglar went at him with a loaded pistol to quietly let the 
invader havé his way with the contents of the safe. But we have a duty 
not only to our own policyholders, but to all other policyholders. It is 
really a fight between honest and dishonest insurers, and we feel that the 
public will side with us when they understand it.” 





The Electric Light in Chicago. 


Tue Fire and Water Committee of the Chicago Common Council sub- 
mitted the following ordinance in reference to the use of electric lights to 
that body at its last meeting, and it was passed : 

SECTION 1. No electric light lamps shall be used for lighting any building, or 
portion thereof, in this city, by electricity, unless a certificate of inspéction shall be 
first procured from the superintendent of the city telegraph. 

Sec. 2. In addition to the duties now required of him, the said superintendent 
shall have power, and, on proper application, it shall be his duty to inspect any 
wires placed in buildings in this city and used or designed to be used therein as con- 
ductors of electricity, for the purpose of lighting the same or any portion thereof, by 
making a careful examination of such wires and of their insulation and location, and 
if the same be approved by him he shall make and deliver to the person for whom 
the inspection was made, upon payment of the fees hereinafter mentioned, a certifi- 
cate of such inspection, which shall contain the date of the inspection and a general de- 
scription of the result of such examination, but no certificate shall be made or granted 
unless each electric light plant shall present the following requirements: All wires 
used in connecting lamps, generators, and other necessary appliances, must have a 
conductivity at least equal to No. 6 copper wire (American gauge), except branch 
wires leading to incandescent lamps, which may have one-tenth the above conduc- 
tivity, provided some approved automatic device is introduced into the circuit that 
will interrupt any excess of current passing into said branch circuits. Continuous 
wire to be used as far as possible, and when necessary to make joints they must be 
made in a manner to insure perfect and durable contact. All wires must be insul- 
ated apd covered with a non-inflammable material, and where running along walls 
and ceilings must be fastened on solid insulators in such a manner as to leave the 
wires at least one-half inch from the solid wall or ceiling. Generators, lamps, and 
other appliances must be so mounted and secured as to be completely and continu- 
ously insulated from the ground. Each electric light circuit lamp and generator 
connected and placed in position, must show an insulation resistance between the 
ground of not less than tooo ohms. Ground circuit will not be permitted. All 
wires must be separated from each other by a distance of at least one foot for arc 
lights, and two and a half inches for incandescent lights. Branch wires leading to 
incandescent lights may be grouped when required, provided that only positive or 
negative wire enter the same group. Whenever wires are connected through walls, 
floors, or partitions, or cross one another, they must be surrounded by a solid in- 
sulating substance. Exposed portions of generators and lamps must be protected 
by appropriate screens so as to prevent accidental contact with exterior objects. 
Arc lights must be protected by glass globes, inclosed at the bottom so as to pre- 
vent the fall of ignited particles ; in show-windows or other places where inflamma- 
ble materials are, spark-arresters must be placed at the top of the globes. 

SEc. 3. Said superintendent shall charge a fee of $1 per horse-power used in 
generating the light for each inspection and examination, which shall be paid by the 
party requiring such service into the city treasury. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the said superintendent to keep a record of the 
examinations made by him pursuant to the provisions of this ordinance and for 
whom made, and make a report of the same to the city comptroller on the 31st day 
of December of each year. 

Sec. 5. No alteration shall be made in the plant after inspection without first 
notifying the city electrician and subjecting the plant to inspection subject to the 
provisions of the ordinance. 

Sec. 6. Any person who shall use any electric light lamps in violation of any of 
the provisions of this ordinance shall be subject to a penalty of not less than $50 nor 
exceeding $100, and to a like penalty for each day during which he shall continue 
such violation, 
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Causes of Consumption. 


THE following etiological, statistical report on tubercular pulmonary 
phthisis was prepared by Edward Playter, M. D., of Toronto, author of 
Elementary Physiology and Hygiene (authorized by the Ontario educational 
department), and editor of The Sanitary Journal : 

Consumption is the most important disease with which the medical pro- 
fession and the public have to deal. It is much more fatal in proportion 
to the number of cases of it, with one or two comparatively unimportant 
exceptions, and it causes many more deaths than any other disease, 

With the view of obtaining, for the Sanitary Journal, statistics and 
practical information beating upon this malady, I, last year, had a list 
of leading questions printed and distributed among practising physicians 
in Canada and the United States, abundant space being left for answers to 
the questions. Many hundreds were sent out, chiefly through the post 
office, and to physicians who had cases of the disease under treatment, 
and who had sent me their address (having been requested to do so 
through the courtesy of the medical press in both Canada and the United 
States) and expressed a willingness to answer the questions. Iam pleased 
to report that a large proportion of them have been returned, fully and 
satisfactorily answered, with the exception that in some cases answers to 
two or three of the less important questions were omitted, this, however, 
detracting but very little from the value of the whole; while with some 
were returned a full history of two or three cases. The report is actually 
based upon the early history of over 250 cases of well-marked tubercular 
pulmonary consumption ; the patients having been residents of various 
parts of Canada and the States of New York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois and Louisiana. 

The age of the patients varied from fourteen to forty-eight years, the 
average age being twenty-seven years. Much the larger proportion (about 
thirty-seven per cent of the totals) died at about the age of twenty-five or 
twenty-six years. 

Sex—Forty-six per cent were males, and fifty-four per cent were 
females. 

Of married persons there were 28 per cent, and unmarried 72 per cent. 

The height varied from 4 leet 11 inches to 6 feet; the average of the 
whole being 5 feet 5% inches. 

The weight varied from 79 pounds to 171 pounds; the average being 
131% pounds. 

The circumference of the chest varied from 25 to 36 inches, and averaged 
31% inches. 

In form, the chest was reported flat in about 50 per cent of the cases ; 
as medium in over 25 per cent, and round in 17 per cent. 

The eyes were “light blue” in 55 per cent of the cases, dark blue in 16 
per cent; the remainder being reported as *‘ brown,” “‘ dark,” or ‘‘ grey,” 
or color not given. 

The hair was “light” or ‘‘ light brown” in 54 per cent of the cases ; in 
the remainder it was ‘‘ auburn,” ‘‘ brown,” ‘‘dark brown,” or almost 
black.” 

The teeth were reported as “ good ” in 46 per cent; and the remainder 
as “ mostly bad,” ‘‘ bad” or “ gone.” 

Temperament—“ Nervous” temperament was reported in 38 per cent of 
the cases; ‘‘ sanguine” in 17 percent; the remainder, when given, nervo- 
lymphatic and nervo-bilious. Hence the nervous temperament largely 
prevailed. 

Occupation—In over 66 per cent of the cases the patient had been 
engaged in an indoor, sedentary occupation—sewing, housework, writing, 
studying, book-keeping, and the various lighter trades; a few had been 
ladies of leisure, with no occupation ; only a small proportion had been 
engaged in farming or any active out-door work. 

The proportionate length ot limb, as compared with that of the trunk, 
varied. Less than 20 percent appeared ‘‘ short” when sitting; indicating 
a proportionately short trunk and long lower extremities. About 45 per 
cent appeared ‘‘ tall” when sitting ; indicating a trunk long in proportion 
to the whole body. The remainder reported upon were “‘ fairly propor- 
tioned,” etc., in this regard. 

Hereditary—In over 45 per cent of the cases no relatives had died of the 
disease—so reported, and so far as known. In 53 per cent relatives had 
died of it; in 35 per cent of these, near relatives—father, mother, brother 
or brothers, sister or sisters; and in 18 per cent, grandfather or grand- 
mother, uncle or aunt, or cousin. In only about 36 per cent had actual 
ancestors, parents or grandparents, from whom alone it could be inher- 
ited, died of the disease, 

Parentage—In over 70 percent the parents of the patients were said not 
to have been ‘‘particularly delicate’ or weakly—. ¢., neither of them; and 
in about 17 per centof these they had been ‘‘ robust,” ‘‘ healthy,” etc. In 
about nineteen per cent both parents had been “‘ sickly,” “ always com- 
plaining,” ‘‘ weakly,” or not strong; and in 10 per cent either father or 
motlier had been likewise. 

In 10 per cent the father only had been intemperate in the use of alco- 
holic spirits ; in 11 per cent the father had used these to excess only ‘* oc- 
casionally” or ‘‘ not often ;’ in the remainder neither parents had been 
intempeiate in this way. The father only had used tobacco in 37 per cent 
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of the cases ; in 8 per cent, both father and mother had used it ; in nearly 
all the others, neither parent had used it. 

Locality—In about 40 per cent of the cases the localities in which the 
individual had resided for a year or two previous to the appearance of the 
disease was “low and damp;”’ and ague and remittent fever had been 
common. In 26 percent more the place of abode had been near mill 
pond, lake, river, or sea shore; and other 8 per cent were reported as 
having lived over ‘‘ damp” or ‘‘ wet” cellars ; with malarial fevers ‘“‘ occa- 
sional,” The soil for the most part in the 75 per cent (about) of the cases 
was ‘‘clay,” “loam,” or “gravel and clay.” Inthe remaining 25 per cent 
the locailty was either ‘‘ high and dry,” or “ moderately” so, and the soil 
for the most part ‘‘ sandy” or “ gravelly.” 

The general habits of the patients previous to the attack had been in all 
but about 10 per cent, ‘‘ good,” ‘* temperate,” ‘‘ regular,” ‘‘ careful,” etc. 
In the 10 per cent they had been ‘‘ moderately good,” ‘‘not bad,” ‘‘ not 
good,” ‘‘ drank at times,” etc. 

General health, etc., previous—About 80 per cent were reported as hav- 
ing been previous to the appearance of the disease ‘‘ strong” or “‘ vigor- 
ous,” or ‘‘fairly so,” etc. About one-half of the remainder had been suf- 
fering from some other slight ailment, and the other half had been 
‘* weakly” or ‘‘ delicate,” or ‘‘not strong.” It may be here observed that 
though those reported as having been strong or vigorous, may have been 
for the most part in good or fair health, the vigor in most cases was prob- 
ably more apparent than real. 

Indigestion or dyspepsia had occurred occasionally or periodically pre- 
vious to attack in 28 per cent of the cases; while in nearly 70 per cent 
there had been no such symptoms, or none marked or noticeable. 

Bowels had been regular or fairly so in 63 per cent of the cases ; consti- 
pated in 26 per cent, and “irregular” or “ relaxed” in about Io per cent. 

The time spent in the open air was reported as from ‘‘ but little” to 2, 
4 and 6 hours, in nearly all cases; the remainder of the time having 
been passed in house, shop, office, etc. Even the few who had been en- 
gaged in outdoor work had not, it appears, spent a large proportion of 
their time out of doors, 

The bed-rooms in all except a few cases had been ‘‘ small” or ‘‘ medium ” 
in size, varying from 8 by 10 feet to 10 by 12 feet, and a few, 12 by 14 
feet; giving an average area or from 600 to 1000 or 1500 cubic feet. In 
only 36 per cent of the cases had the patient previously slept alone. 

Ventilation of bed-room—There had been no means whatever of venti- 
lating the bed-rooms in any of the cases other than that of opening a door 
or window. In many cases the room door had been left open at night, 
and in a few the window, but probably only in the warm weather. 

Time of rising—They were nearly all, it appears, rather early risers, ris- 
ing from bed at from 6 to 7 o'clock, only a few at 8 or g o'clock. 

Breathing through nostrils—About 33 per cent were reported as having 
breathed ‘‘through nostrils”; and the half of these through nostrils 
“only.” Over 60 per cent breathed through both nostrils and mouth. 
Nearly ro per cent of these thought they had nasal catarrh or like trouble 
and probably breathed through mouth only or chiefly. 

Diet—*‘ Very little” or ‘‘ little meat” had been eaten by 30 per cent of 
the cases. About 50 per cent had used ‘ordinary diet,” ‘‘ bread,” 
“ pork,” “ pie,” ‘‘ vegetables,” etc. Only a few, it appears, had been used 
to a ‘‘ good” or “‘ nutritious” diet—good wholesome food. 

In quantity of food, over 60 per cent had been ‘‘small eaters”; 11 per 
cent of these were ‘‘ very small” or ‘* delicate” eaters. Nearly 30 per 
cent had been ‘‘ moderate eaters” ; and but very few had been ‘‘ good” 
eaters ; not one was reported as ‘‘ large” eater. 

‘*Not much fats” used, or “ very little” or ‘‘ little,” ‘‘except butter,” 
was reported of nearly all; a few had used ‘‘considerable” fats. About 
50 per cent had been “ fond of ” or used ‘‘ considerable ” butter.” 

Much pastry had been used in more than half the cases ; by 37 per cent 
‘*not much” had been used, or “‘ very little” ; by the remainder a moder- 
ate quantity was used. 

Not much pork had been used in over 60 per cent; a ‘‘ good deal” or 
“great deal” or ‘‘much” had been used by nearly 30 per cent; a few 
never ate it. 

Flannel was not worn next the skin in over 53 per cent of the cases ; in 
28 per cent it was worn ‘‘in winter.” In 17 per cent “yes” was the an- 
swer to the question, indicating that it had been worn by this proportion 
probably constantly. 

Habitual bath of any form—‘‘ No” was the answer to this question in 
42 per cent of the cases, who seemingly did not bathe at all, or hardly 
ever, excepting of course the face and extremities. 38 per cent bathed 
“occasionally,” ‘‘irregularly,” or “in summer.” Less than 20 per cent 
bathed ‘‘ habitually” or “frequently,” or were said to be ‘* very cleanly.” 

Tobacco used—Of the males, 60 per cent had used this weed, for the 
most part seemingly to excess, 7. ¢., a ‘‘ good deal,” ‘‘smoked and 
chewed,” etc.; the remainder reported had not used it. No females were 
reported as having used it. 

Alcoholic spirits—In about 43 per cent of the males no alcoholic spirits 
had been used. In 39 per cent they had used such “ occasionally,” in 
‘*small quantity,” or “not to excess”; 16 per cent had used more, over 
half of whom had used ‘‘too much,” etc. Not any of the females had 


been in the habit of using alcohol, except a very few who had used 


lager beer. 
Contagion—In about 28 per cent of the cases the patients had been 





Disease commenced in 61 per cent of the cases seemingly after a 
‘*severe cold,” ‘‘ exposure to cold,” or ‘‘ repeated colds”; in 8 per cent 
the cold was taken “in summer.’ In 28 percent the disease commenced 
“gradually,” patient failing in health slowly at first. In the remainder for 
the most part the disease seemed to have commenced quite suddenly, as 
after great prostration and weakness from loss of blood—wounds or mis- 
carriage, or after debilitating disease. 

Small-pox—Not one was reported as having had this disease. In 6 per 
cent of the cases the answer to this inquiry was omitted ; in the others, 
‘“‘no” was the answer given. 

Scarlet Fever—Nearly one-half had had this malady ; 36 per cent were 
reported not to have had it ; and in the remainder it was uncertain, or the 
question was not answered. 

Measles—73 per cent had had this disease; 9 per cent had not had it, 
or were so reported ; and in other cases it was uncertain, or the question 
was unanswered, 

DEDUCTIONS, 


The foregoing report or analysis of cases agrees with what statistics in 
Ontario and most other countries have taught us, in so far as that consump- 
tion is much more fatal in the third decenniad of life—between the ages 
of 20 or 30 years, than in any other decennial period—when, or soon 
after, it appears, the period of light-hearted, irresponsible youth has passed 
away, and the stern realities and responsibilities of life have to be faced 
and assumed; and, also, that more females than males die of the disease. 
I had not observed any statistics showing that much the larger preportion 
of those who die of consumption are unmarried. Of the cases herein 
reported, not much short of three-fourths had not entered the married 
state. Though celibacy in these cases may have had but little connection 
with cause and effect, it is not improbable that marriage, in certain con- 
ditions and certain stages of the disease, is unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of consumption, and though physicians usually advise those who are 
predisposed to the disease nct to marry, I have known young persons 
with well-marked symptoms of incipient phthisis to marry and to improve 
in health, and, to all appearances, entirely recover, the further progress 
of the disease seemingly having been entirely checked thereby. 

It appears from the report, too, that any special mfluence or matter of a 
direct or specific hereditary character, as a factor in the causation of con- 
sumption in adults, or even in youths, is not of such constancy and im- 
portance as has been commonly supposed. In only little more than one- 
half (53 per cent) had any relatives been known to have died of the dis- 
ease ; and in not much more than one-third (36 per cent) had any ances- 
tors—parents or grandparents—from whom alone it could have been 
inherited, died of it. More than this in favor of heredity could doubtless 
be said of scarlet fever and measles. But, in so far as configuration and 
structure of the body, and the relation, and the relative size and vigor of 
different organs to each other are influenced by parentage, hereditary 
influence becomes a very important causative factor. Indeed, hereditity 
probably has no direct influence whatever at the periods of life above men- 
tioned other than in this way. 

Man is made up of the characteristics and peculiarities, physical and 
mental and moral, of his ancestors ; more largely of those of his parents 
than of his grandparents. In organic life like produce like, and form, 
general structure, features, are, by the Jaws of life, man’s sure inheritance 
—subject, to be sure, to the influences of the conditions and circumstances 
by which he is surrounded. We can, therefore, but expect and look for 
constitutional or organic defects to be transmitted from parents to 
offspring. 

One of the most marked features, and perhaps the most important one, 
brought out in the analysis of the cases, is the evidence that those who 
die of the disease under consideration have a small pulmonary capacity— 
a small, contracted chest. This is shown not only in the average of the 
cases, but in efery case; in not one did the circumference of the chest 
even approximate that of a well-developed individual of the same height 
and weight. 

According to the best authorities the circumference of the chest around 
or ona level with the nipples should be, for good development, equal to 
one-half of the height, plus one-fifteenth the height, of the individual. 
The circumference of the chest, therefore, of one whose stature is 5 feet 
5% inches—the average height of the cases above reported upon—should 
be, according to that, at least 37 inches; whereas the average circumfer- . 
ence of the chest in these case was only 31% inches, or only about five- 
sixths of that demanded by health and good natural development. 

In about half the cases the chest was flat as well as small in circumfer- 
ence—a form giving still less capacity than around chest with the same 
circumference. It may be fairly assumed that the average depth or length 
of this cavity in these cases was not greater, if so great, as the depth of 
it in well-developed persons. True, in the larger proportion of cases the 
trunk seemed proportionately long, but most likely this length was owing 
to a long abdominal cavity, as in most of the cases the function of diges- 
tion appears to have been well performed, indicating well developed 
digestive organs. 

Now, as the size of the lungs is in exact relative proportion to the size 
of the chest, the lungs with the heart and its large trunk vessels just fill- 
ing the cavity, and though it is possible that small lungs may be more 
highly organized than larger ones, as doubtless is the case with other 
organs, especially the brain—that the air cells in the smaller lungs may 





more or less with relatives who had been suffering from the disease—at- 
tending, nursing or sleeping with them; and in about 70 per cent they 
had not been with any such, nor exposed to the disease in any way so far 
as known, 


None were known to have used infected milk. 


be, relatively, more numerous than in the larger ones, and so give a rela- 
tively greater respiratory surface, we have no evidence that this is the case, 
and though this condition might prevail to a certain and limited extent, 
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there was, doubtless, in all these cases a great went of capacity for the 
purpose of carrying on the important function of respiration—that by 
which oxygen is taken into the blood and the excrete or waste carbonic 
There would be, consequently, in such circumstances, 
besides want of stamina, a tendency to accumulations in the blood and 
other fluids of the body of waste. used-up matters, and frequently proba- 
bly, too, of unassimilated though digested food. 

Furthermore, they had nearly all been small or moderate eaters, and 
had used but little fatty food except butter (most healthy people use be- 
sides butter a good deal of fats) ; they could not, in fact, consume enough 
oxygen to utilize the digested products of a generous or full diet, espe- 
cially that containing much carbonaceous matter. They had, conse- 
quently, no natural desire for more than a small or very moderate quan- 
tity of food. But few of them. as we find, suffered from indigestion ; they 
could, for the most part, readily digest all the system could utilize with 
its small respiratory capacity—all there was a natural inclination for. It 
is frequently the case that persons predisposed in this way to pulmonary 
consumption have a desire for and will digest very indigestible foods, 
such as pastry and hot bread. 

Consumption is, doubtless, a contagious disease, though the evidence 
herein of this is not strong. Only a few comparatively (28 per cent) had 
been known to be much and directly exposed to the disease, nursing and 
and sieeping with friends suffering from it. Why, it may be asked, 
should persons with small lungs most readily and usually take the dis- 
ease and fall victims to it? Many more people, we cannot doubt, take 
into their bodies the germs of consumption, the bacilli which give rise to 
the symptoms of the disease, than who manifest these symptoms and be- 
come consumptives; just as, doubtless, many more take in the germs of 
other contagious diseases than manifest any marked symptoms of the 
same. Besides the exciting cause of a disease, there must be, before the 
disease can be developed, a predisposing cause—the seed must have fav- 
orable conditions for its development and multiplication. It is very gen- 
erally believed, and appears very evident, that such diseases as typhoid 
fever and diphtheria arise only when there have been insanitary conditions 
and environments of some sort. In a healthy, vigorous, clean constitu- 
tion the germs are harmless comparatively, and are probably soon ex- 
pelled from the body by the excretory organs. The bacilli of consumption 
in the human organism must meet with favorable soil and favorable con- 
ditions in which to propagate before they can give rise to this fatal malady. 
These conditions arise, secondarily, through inharmonious and defective 
constitutional organic action and want of vigor, coupled with, very likely, 
accumulations in the body of detrite matters; and, primarily, from want of 
capacity for the perfect performance of the respiratory function—from too 
small lungs. 

However this may be, we have before us the fact that in every one of 
the cases of pulmonary consumption herein reported upon, th lungs were 
much smaller than the average of a well-developed human organism; a 
fact bearing the strongest evidence that all sufferers from the disease have 
small lungs—small respiratory capacity. And the one means which will 
best tend to prevent the development of the disease in those thus predis- 
posed toitis apparent enough: itis that of increasing, in early life, by judi- 
cious physical exercise, the size and capacity of the respiratory organs. 
Empii.ics, long ago, in treating cases of -incipient consumption, practised 
thus, as I have just indicated—aimed at increasing the lung capacity. 

I shall here take the liberty of drawing attention to the desirability of 
physicians taking into consideration the respiratory capacity of patients 
suffering from tubercular phthisis before prescribing a full or too carbona- 
ceous diet. 

An individual 5 feet 514 inches in height ought to weigh at least 140 
pounds; the average weight of cases reported upon was only 1334 pounds. 
The weight is, however, very liable to vary considerably in fair health, 
and the lighter weight, though indicating defective powers of nutrition, is 
aless marked feature and of less importance than the capacity of the 
chest. 

Another marked feature in the analysis of cases herein, is that in nearly 

three-fourths of the cases the patient had resided in a locality favoring a 
humid, cool atmosphere: confirming the results of the investigations 
many years ago of Drs. Buchanan and Bowditch, that dampness of soil, 
.in a large measure if not wholly by giving rise to dampness of atmos- 
phere, favored the development of consumption. A humid atmosphere 
may do this chiefly by interfering more or less with the healthy action of 
the’skin, which organ has a limited respiratory function—. ¢., by retard- 
ing or obstructing the perspirations. 

Then furthermore, over 80 per cent did not wear flannel next the skin 
habitually or constantly ; nor did about the same proportion attend to 
the functions of the skin by keeping it clean, healthy and active by means 
of habitual bathing. 

Finally, in nearly all the cases, but little, instead of a great deal, of time 
had been spent in the open air, where the respiratory functions is as a 
tule most perfectly performed; and most of the patients had occupied 
small, unventilated bed-rooms and slept two at least in a bed or room, 
thus still further interfering with and obstructing this important function. 

The light blue eyes and light hair in the majority of the cases were indi- 
cative of stamina and vigor. The general habits in much the largest pro- 
portion of the cases had been good or fair—not bad or irregular: asa 
rule those of bad habits are (at first) healthy and strong. The nervous 
temperament had largely prevailed; indicating an average wisdom or 
common sense, 





MERE MENTION. 


—Charles H. Adams has been appointed Philadelphia agent of the 
Lloyds Piate Glass Insurance Company. 

—The Glens Falls Insurance Company has our thanks for copies of one 
of the handsomest calendar thus far received at our offices. 


—The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has made F. H. 
Whitehead Indiana special ageat, with headquarters at Indianapolis. 

—The Clinton Fire Insurance Company of New York issued a very 
pretty Christmas card, richly trimmed, bearing the compliments of the 
season. 

—The examinations of the Lion Fire and Scottish Union and National 
Insurance Companies by the Massachusetts Insurance Departments have 
resulted satisfactorily. 

—Superintendent of Insurance John A. McCall, Jr., has called on all 
the fire insurance companies to make their January returns to the depart- 
ment or or before January 15, if possible. 

—The Fidelity and Casualty Insurance Company is circulating a prac- 
tical little advertising card, in the shape of a little metal box, bearing the 
imprint of the company, and filled with wax matches. 

—The popular secretary of the Fidelity and Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, John M. Crane, was presented with a handsome gold watch on 
Monday. The presentation took Mr. Crane by surprise, but he was 
nevertheless, able to respond in very fit words in accepting the gift. 

—The Hanover and Citizens Insurance Companies of New York have 
decided to have a branch agency office in Chicagu, and George M. Harvey, 
a prominent and successful broker of that city, will be connected there- 
with. The underwriters’ agency in Chicago will remain, as heretofore, 
with D. S. Munger & Co. 

—In the case of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company against 
Dr. John C. Burroughs, Judge Blodgett of Chicago recently rendered a 
decision on the exceptions made by Dr. Burroughs to the report of H. W. 
Bishop, master in chancery, and judgment for $39,000 and costs was 
entered against Dr. Burroughs. 

—Among the cases recently entered in the United States Circuit Court 
at Chicago are the following: Concordia Fire Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee vs. Benjamin Circle. Trespass, $1000, Transcript from 
Cook Circuit Court. Homer Cook, assignee State Insurance Company 
vs. Rachael Harvey, in person and as executor of Joel Harvey. Bill to 
recover on stock liability. 

—A Wisconsin fireman criticizes the prevalent methods of fire-fighting, 
and is of the opinion that if the authorities will use a little reason and 
seek to understand the natural laws of atmospheric action under a high 
degree of heat, they will see that they are fighting fire in its ravages at a 
great disadvantage by not giving it and the smoke arising from it a free, 
unobstructed passage out of the building. 

—In return for the bill filed in the Circuit Court at Chicago by August 
Jacobson, to restrain the Home of Illinois, a mutual benefit insurance 
company, and others, from using his name as a director of the company, 
Otto A. Nubell, treasurer of the Home of Illinois, has entered an 
action to recover $10,000 damages for slander, he having been specially 
designated in Jacobson’s bill as a party to the fraud. 

—The Hope Insurance Company of New Orleans met December ro to 
elect fifteen directors. The following gentlemen were chosen: John I 
Adams, Henry Beer, Louis Bush, Maurice Stern, G. Lehmann, A. J, 
Gomila, Victor Meyer, F. M. Ziegler, I. L. Lyons, A. R. Brousseau, 
Jas. A. Renshaw, John Holmes, J. A. Chalaron, B. F. Bengtson, Pearl 
Wight. The eleven gentlemen at the head of the list were re-elected. A 
banquet followed. 

—Frank H Tower of Chicago, the well-known special agent and ad- 
juster of the Lorillard Insurance Company, will probably be soon at lib- 
erty to engzge in the service of some other company, owing to the retire- 
ment and reinsurance of the company. Mr. Tower has a wide acquaint- 
ance and can do good work, having had seventeen years experience, and 
being still a young man, with lots of push, energy, ambition and ability. 

—As will be seen by a card in another part of this issue, R. S. Howell, 
secretary of the Millville Mutual Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
certifies to the amicable adjustment of all difficulties that have ever ex- 
isted between the company and their late general agents in the, West, 
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H. S. Tiffany and J. W. J. Culton also certifying to their high standing, 
etc,, which latter is entirely unnecessary wherever the gentlemen are 
known. 

—Mary K gfford of Leadville deserves credit for frankness, anyway. She 
called on a prominent dentist of the city and asked him to furnish her with 
a poison which could not be detected. She offered $300 in payment, 
admitting that she wished to get rid of her husband, Hans Kofford, so that 
her busband’s brother, of whom she was enamored, and she, might enjoy 
together an insurance of $5500 which her husband carried. The lovers 
were arrested, 

—The rapidly increasing business of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Company of California has necessitated the securing of more com- 
mudious quarters for the home business, The company has accordingly 
purchased the fine building adjoining its own, which it will enlarge and 
remodel. The company thus secures one of the finest buildings in the 
West. We are glad to note this evidence of prosperity on the part of one 
of our most progressive and popular companies. 

—Deputy Insurance Commissioner Spooner of Wisconsin has entered 
complaint against Jeremiah O’Conner, agent of the Great Western Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago and the Great-Eastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Anamosa, Ia. The complaint charges O’Conner with violating 
the State law in carrying on an insurance business without a license, and 
It is estimated 
that $500,000 is represented in this county in policies issued by O'Conner. 


also with aiding and abetting a swindling organization. 


—The Pennsylvania Railroad Company some time ago adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: Resolved, That the board of directors do hereby ap- 
prove of and accept the Guarantee Company of North America as a 
sufficient surety in the bond of any officer or employee of this company, 
who shall procure it as his surety, and that the general solicitor be and he 
is hereby authorized, instead of requiring two or more sureties as hereto- 
fore, to accept the said Guarantee Company as the sole surety on such 
bond. 

—Edward Atkinson of Boston says: “ Fire lurks in a cotton bale for 
weeks. The cotton which was injured somewhat over a year ago in 
Biddeford, Me., was moved to South Boston for sale. The fire broke 
out again more than once while it was at South Boston being made ready 
for sale. The fire broke out again in one 
parcel while it was on the cars being carried away, and in another parcel 
after it had been received at a factory where it was to be used. The latest 


It was then sold at auction. 


outbreak was, I think, thirty days after the original fire. 

—The Chicago City Comptroller is stirring up the insurance agents 
who haven’t paid the two per cent 
January, 1882. Blanks have been sent to them on which to make returns 
for the six months ending July 1, 1882, January 1, 1883, and July 1, 1883. 


tax on premiums received since 


The agents think this tax is an imposition, and appointed a committee 
not long ago to devise a plan for getting rid of it. No report has been 
made yet, but now that the Comptroller has demanded the money the 
committee will doubtless soon be heard from, and the fight, if there is to 
be one, wiil commence. 

—The many friends of W. E. Clifford, formerly general agent of the 
late Brewers Insurance Company of Milwaukee, will be pleased to know 
that the lodge of which he is master shows an increase in membership, 
which is only excelled by one lodge in the State of Illinois, and his 
friends, as a token of their appreciation of his labors, have presented him 
Mr. Clifford is at pres- 
ent out of the insurance business, being the electrician of the company 


with a beautiful diamond pin of unique design. 


manufacturing the Chambers lightning rod, which was spoken of at the 
last meeting of the Northwestern Association. 

—After a thorough examination, conducted by the Wisconsin Insurance 
Department, at the request of the New York Department, Superintendent 
John A. McCall has admitted the Concordia Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee to do business in New York State. Secretary Wollaeger, on a 
visit to New York, secured the services of G, T. Patterson, Jr., the wide- 
awake president of the Clinton Fire Insurance Company of New York 
city, to care for the company’s interest in this section. The Concordia, 
though not large, is strong and prosperous, and with President Patterson 
te represent it will be likely to have a profitable business in the vicinity 
of New York. 

—An election was held on December fo at the office of the Factors 
and Traders’ Insurance Company of New Orleans for twenty-five direc- 
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tors. The following were elected; John I. Noble, John Chaffe, Richard 
Milliken, Samuel Friedlander, R. M, Walmsley, A. H. May, Samuel H. 
Boyd, William J. Behan, B. F, Eshleman, Charles Chaffee, L. C. Jurey, 
William Hartwell, C. J. Leeds, A. T. Janin, Louis Bush, A. Brittin, John 
I. Adams, R. T, Buckner, Charles E, Black, O. Hopkins, John V, 
Richards, Thomas Day, Samuel Delgado, John P. Richardson, James T. 
Rodd. The twenty gentlemen heading the list were re-elected. A lunch 
was spread and the health of the new directors pledged in champagne, 

—Superintendent Makley of the Eastern Department of the North- 
western Mutual Life has recently made the following appointments for 
his company: L. P. Norton to be general agent for Vermont; E. J. 
Gresham, general agent for the District of Columbia; Burhans & Lyon of 
Binghampton, general agents for certain counties in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. During the present week a general agent for the State of 
Maine, two general agents for certain territory in Massachusetts, and one 
for Hartford County, Conn., and vicinity, will be announced. The 
Northwestern’s business has increased three-fold in the Eastern Depart- 
ment during the present year, and the Company appears to have had a 
favorable experience in all the States. 

—M. Bennett, Jr., is sending out the following salutary communication 
to the agents of his companies; ‘*‘ One of the most serious and often un- 
necessary evils that has crept into the business of underwriting is the 
granting of the privilege  f other insurance, without notice until required. 
In insuring buildings, please limit the amount of other insurance, The 
unlimited privilege is generally unnecessary, and deprives the companies 
of a most proper safeguard. Other insurance on stocks of moderate 
amounts should be limited to not exceeding $—~. Other insurance 
without notice should be granted only to large wholesale houses and on 
storage risks. As so many companies are co-operating in this reform, 
you will have no trouble in carrying out these suggestions, which we be- 
lieve will commend themselves to your good judgment.” 

—It appears that twelve years ago a Mr. Massey, of Macon, took out 
what he claimed was a ten-year endowment policy in the Cotton States 
Life Insurance Company. Massey received the policy from the company, 
according to his statement, and put it away without reading it, and regu- 
larly paid the premiums, and at the expiration of ten years he took the 
well-preserved policy out of his chest, and went to Atlanta for his fortune. 
Arriving there he was told that the paper was but an ordinary life policy, 
and that he would have to die betore it would mature. He then instituted 
suit against the life company for equity, and the case has just been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court, which holds that by the use of ordinary dili- 
gence Mr. Massey could have known what the policy promised, and re- 
It is said that insured people in Georgia are now 
reading their policies carefully. They will doubtless find in every instance 
that their policies guarantee them precisely what they pay for. 


fused to relieve him. 


—The Home Fire of New York and the Phoenix Fire of Hartford have 
retired from the Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, and asa re- 
sult, says The Coast Review, ‘‘an uneasy feeling prevails in all the 
It 
feared that the withdrawal of the dissatisfied companies may be followed 


offices, for the situation is recognized as critical in the extreme. is 
by other withdrawals, culminating in the disruption of the board, and all 
that that calamity implies, Committees representing the board and 
association companies haye been holding conferences, and there appears 
to be a wise spirit of mutual concession and a candid discussion of affairs 
worthy of the gravity of the situation, and indicative of a restoration of 
harmony and a new lease of life for the board. On December 5 a joint 
meeting of the association and outside companies was held at the asso- 
ciation rooms, with an almost unanimous attendance, there being but 
two offices unrepresented—the Transatlantic and the New York Under- 
writers’ agency. The discussion of the situation indicated a just appre- 
ciation of its critical character, and a readiness, on the part of every one 
present, to comply with any reasonable expectation that might be nec- 
essary to prevent a suspension of board rates. A resolution was passed, 
without a dissenting voice, favoring the adoption of compacts in towns 
and cities where practicable, and the establishment of local boards else- 
where. The committee from the board and association, above referred 
to, held a joint session on the 6th inst., when the matter was more fully 
discussed than at any previous meeting. While no definite plan was 
mapped out by the committee at this meeting, yet the sentiments ex- 
pressed showed confidence in a favorable solution of the problem ulti- 
mately,” 
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*July, '83 | 


*july, 83 | 


$300,000 
290,000 
400,000 
* July, '83 
’ 
*Aug ,'33 | 
153,000 * july.’ 83 
Jan, 
*July, 
*July, 


200,0c0 
200,000 
300,000 





*Aug.,'83 
*July, 83 | 
83 


210,009 | 
250,000 | 15 
200,000 | 169.79 t Nov. 

| 

200,000 | 
1,000,000 
300,C00 


*July,’83 
’9 





BIE edi cen ccedcccee- 


Empire City 
Exchange -...-- 
Farragut . 


Firemans ‘Trust : 
Franklin and Emporium. 


German American 
I ned ceemesacnes 
Glens Falls 


Greenwich - 
Guardian 


Hamilton 


jie en ee 
ings County. -..-.---.-- 
Knickerbocker 


OU Ss aaeee oe 
Long Island 


OS a eee 
Lloyds Plate Glass uw... 





Manuf’rs and Builc ers - 
Mechanics 


Mechanics and Traders... 
Mercantile 

Merchants 

Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 
Montauk 


National 


New York Bowery 
New York Equitable ----| 


Peter Cooper 
Pheoix 


Roche. ter German 
RT ee i 
EY 


BOE at bentendbendbad : 


PP Sis cbsececer, 
Uuited states 


Westchester 
Williamsburgh City 


| 
| 
| 
200,000 | 
200,010 
| 
| 
| 


*July, 8 


July, 83 
* July, 83 


200,000 
te, | 
Juty,"83 


*jan.,'83 
*July,’83 


204,000 
150,000 


* July, ’83 | 
*July,’83 
*July, 83 | 
| 
*July,’8 
t+July,'& 
*July,’8 


3 
3) 
2 


200,000 


* july, ’83 
lejuly.’ 83 
*July, '83 


| July, ’83 | 
| July,’83 


150,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 


500,000 
200,000 


|*Sept.’ 83 


|* July, ’83 
|*July, 83 


200,010 
150,000 
210,000 


|* July, '83 | 


150,000 
*July,'S3 


300,000 





300,000 | July, "83 


100,000 


*July,’ 
*july, 83 
200,000 | |*July, 83 
200,000 |* July,’ 
200,000 54.85 | Jan., 
1*July.'83 
|*Juiy, $3 


200 ,000 
5° 250,000 | I 5 | 


25 
5° 
5° "Ba 
1090 
5° 


100,000 
200,000 135- 
200,000 
200 ,OOO 


177. 
13}- 


79 
73 | 


|* July, ’83 
|*July, 83 


leAug.,’ "83 
5 l* July,” 83 | 


300,000 
210,000 


225.46 
259-3° 


200,000 
500,000 

} | 
350,000 | | 
200,000 |*July, "83 
200,000 
230,000 


|*July, 


"8 
* july,’ 83 





150,000 


* july. "83 
1,000,000 3 


|* July, ’83 
|*Jul ly, "83 
j*July, ’8 ,o3 


164.45 


200,000 
20¢ ,000 
200,000 


162.05 
177.88 | 
168.08 


500,000 | 
350,000 


102 
105. 


49 
79 


July,’8 


| | 
‘ *Tuly. 82 
200,000 s70.0s. |? July. 3 
*July,’83 
* July, ’83 


107,009 
250,000 


Im4.9 
192 57 


161. 


269. 


300,000 
250,000 


|*Aug.,’83 


* July .’83 


34 
44 


\*Oct »'83 | 


* July, '83 | 


I 
Aug., ’80 | 


Last 
DivipEND 


Per 


Latest SALE 
or Strock, 


Ct. 


Dec.20,'83 
Mér.14,'83 
Dec.11,’83 


Jan.17,'83 
Nov.17,"83 





Oct. 25,83 
June2s,’33 


3% |Julyr1,’83 


7% 


3 


6 


oe 
2% 


5 
10 


3 


10 
5 


5 
5 


6 
6 


4 
3 


6 


3% Oct. 


o Dec 26,’83 
Dec.19, 83 
83 


24, 83 
82 


Dec. 
Aug. 


Dec.17,’83 
Dec.12,'83 
Nov. 1,’83 


Oct. 4,’ 83 
Oct. 6, 83 
June 5,83 


July 18, 83 
July2s, 83 
July22,’83 


Oct. 12,'83 
Dec.20,’83 
Dec.21,'83 


Sept 24,’83 
Aug. 9,'83 


Oct. 15,'83 
July13, 83 


Dec. 4, 62 


18,"83 
13, 82 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


12,'83 
Nov. 1,’ 


I, o2 


Oct. 
Oct 


82 


3383 


Oct. 13,83 
Mar.15,'83 
July 18,’83 


Jan., "$3 
Dec.10,'83 


Oct. 20.'83 
Nov.17,’8 


*Nov.14,’83 
Apr.14,’83 


Dec.26,’83 
Dec.20,’83 
1,782 
5,83 
6,'83 


%9 


Nov. 
Dec. 


Dec, 


Sept 29,"83 
3% (Oct. 24,’83 


| Dec,22,'83 
1g | Dec.20,'83 


| 
|Sept 25,’83 


May 5, ’83 


Dec.2t,’82 
Oct. 24,83 





Price 
(Per 
Cent.) 


200 
142% 
150 
113% 
175 
162% 
1co 


150 





* Semi-annual. 
t Quarterly. 


@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plat 


glass against breakage, 





Other State ‘Companies Doing Business in New York. 








Last 
DivipENp 
Paip. 


Net 
Book 
Value of 
Stock | 
Per $100, | 
| Fan. 1, | 

1883. | 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


Price of Latest 
Sale of Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 


Date. \Per Ct. 


| 


+ Oct., 83 
*July,'83 

Mar.,’83 
* Oct., °83 
* July, "83 


* July, 83 | 
*luly,’83 
*huly,’ 83 
*july, 83 
*july,’83 
* UOct.,’83 


Etna, Hartford 

American, Koston 

American, Newark 

American, Philadelphia 

American Central, St. Louis ....-.-- 


$179.83 
142.48 
234.27 
250.88 
139.06 


400,000 
600,000 


Atlantic F. and M., Providence.... 
Boatmans F. and M., Pittsburgh--- 
Citizens, Pittsburgh 

Connecticut, Hartford 

Detroit F. and M., 

Eliot, Boston 


106.49 
132.00 
110.34 
129.23 
108.;7 
157.07 





Equitable F. and M., Providence._. 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 

Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco- --- 
Firemens, Baltimore 


121.34 
284 41 
148.52 | 
116.06 
114.87 


200,000 
750,000 
378,000 | 





tJuly,’8 
|* July, 83 
Feb., "83 
+ Uct.,°83 
|* July, ’83 | 


Firemens, Dayton. | 250,009 
Firemens, N 500,000 | 
First National, en ln 200,000 | 
Franklin, Philadelphia 400,000 | 
German, Pittsburgh 2¢.0,000 


120.99 
233-15 
14.81 | 
314.38 
151.79 


Germania, Newark 
Girard F. and M., 
Hartford, Hartford 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila... 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila. 


July, ’78 
+ Oct..’83 
|* July, 83 
* July, '83 | 
\*July,’83 


Oct., ’81 | 
Apr., '83 
* July,’ "83 
*Nov.,’83 
*Jan., "83 


200,000 
300,000 
1,250,000 
3,000,000 
200,000 


102.93 
278.25 
208.66 
208.36 
221.91 


Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers F. and M., Boston.. 
Mechanics, Philadelphia... ...- 
Mercantile Cleveland 

Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
Merchants Providence--.... aenaiede 


Merchants. N 
Michigan F, and M., 
National, Hartford. . 
Neptune F. and M., 
New Orleans Ins. Co 


500,000 
250,000 
200,000 
400,000 | 
200,000 


113.85 
137.23 
155.89 
146.06 | 
141.02 


226.16 
107.52 | 
146 41 
135-49 
121.39 


206.88 
140.88 
130.90 
141.94 
112.02 
340.66 
126.51 
156.36 


400,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
500,000 


* July, '83 | 
*Oct., "83 
*July, '83 | 


Jan., 83 | 
* July, 83 
*Apr., "83 
*July,’83 
* July, ’83 
*Sept..’8 
*Julv,’8; | 
+ Oct. ’83 
*Apr., '83 | 
|*July, "83 | 


*July,’ 83 
| Oct., 

{*fuly.'83 
* July, '83 
i*July, ‘83 
t Oct., | 
*July, ‘8; | 
t+July, 83 | 
*>Sept., "8 
I*Apr.. 


Newark, Newark 

New Hampshire, Manchester 
North American, Boston-..-.. -. 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee 
Orient, Hartford 

Pennsylvania, Phila 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
Pheenix, Hartford 

Prescott, Boston 

Providence-W ashington, Provi dence 


250,000 
500,000 | 
290,000 | 
600,000 | 
1,000,000 | 
400,000 | 
200,000 | 
2,000,000 
200,000 115.16 
400,600 | 133-44 | 
| 
| 
200,000 | 
600,090 
1,000,000 
400,000 
50,000 
Too 500,000 
10 1,000,000 
100 7:0,000 
b ce) 3 0,000 
100 1,C00,0c00 


) 


+NWEMSEUNOe 





Security, New Haveu 

Shoe and Leather, Bost : 
Springfield t. and M Springfield a 
Spring G.rden, ~~ eas 

St. Paul F. and M., aul 
Traders, Chicago 

Union, Philatelphia_. 

Union, San Francisco. - 

United Firemens, Phil adelphia. 

Ww Washington, Boston 


120.19 
107.49 
137.59 
197.64 
143.35 
107.94 
106.23 
116,71 
122,38 
182, $5 


1090 


5° 
100 


‘83 


Canadian Companies Doing Business in New 


|*Jan.,’ 83 
* July, ’83 


$500,000 | $183.61 
400,000 150.91 


British America, Toronto 
Western, Toronto 





_ English Companies Doing Business i in New ‘York. 
| Amount 

"ar "aid 
Value of | Uy’ Per 
Stock. | Share. 


NAME OF COMPANY. Latest Price. 





City of London 

Comercial Union 

Fire Insurance Association. 
Guardian 

Imperial Fire... 

Lancashire 

Lion Fire... — 
Liverpool and London and Globe. 
London Assurance 

London and I.ancashire Fire... 
London and Proyincial 

North British and Mercantile... .- 


Gee Fic catboenseed trond 
United Fire Re-Insurance.........- 








